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The Arctic: the top of the world moving up to the 
top of the global agenda 


John Bennett, Bennett & Associates 


During the past year, the Arctic has been the focus of a rising sea of attention. Maps of 
retreating sea ice and images of struggling polar bears have provided dramatic visual testi- 
mony to the effects of climate change in the Far North, where warming is occurring at 
twice the global rate. 


As the Arctic’s summer ice has melted back, commercial and political interest in the Arc- 
tic has grown. The region already produces about a tenth of the world’s oil and a quarter 
of its gas. Estimates that sea routes across the Arctic could be open year-round by mid- 
century or sooner, however, have fuelled speculation that the region will become the site 
of a new commercial “cold rush” driven by shipping, oil and gas development, mineral 
extraction, tourism, fisheries and demand for water resources. In an age of global mar- 
kets, record-breaking oil prices and heightened interest in energy and resource security, 
pressures to exploit the North’s resources are high and building steadily. 


The Arctic’s tantalizing commercial potential 
has excited greater interest on the part of the 
Arctic littoral states in extending their territory 
under the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea 
(UNCLOS). The quest for Arctic territory cap- 
tured headlines two years ago when Artur Chil- 
ingarovy, vice chair of the Russian Duma, planted 
a titanium flag on the seabed at the site of the 
North Pole. This bit of deep-sea theatrics, how- 
ever, was only an outward expression of what 
appears to be a common circumpolar agenda. Like Russia, Norway has filed a claim with 
the Commission on the Limits of the Continental Shelf to extend its territorial jurisdiction 
beyond its Exclusive Economic Zone, and Canada and Denmark are expected to make 
claims in the future. Less apparent so 


far are the countervailing forces that Contents 
will ensure that whatever develop- 

ment occurs will be governed ina President’s Message 
manner that safeguards the Arctic en- 

vironment and respects the rights and CGBD Working Groups 


needs of the region’s indigenous and 
local communities. 


Member News 


A Living Landscape 


Unlike the uninhabited Antarctic continent, the Arctic 
is an ocean, the world’s smallest, surrounded by the 
inhabited northern regions of eight countries. Five of 
those countries have coastal zones on the Arctic 
Ocean — the US, Canada, Denmark via Greenland, 
Norway and Russia. Altogether, an estimated four 
million live in Far North, making the Arctic very 
much a living landscape. 


The majority of these inhabitants are indigenous peo- 
ples of widely varying ethnic, linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds. From Alaska, where native rights were 
established by top-down legislation, to Canada’s 
Nunavut, where community consultation and partici- 
pation led to creation of an autonomous territory, to 
the Sami of the Scandanavian and Russian north and 
their counterparts across Russia, indigenous North- 
erners are alike in their vulnerability to the effects of 
climate change and the desire to ensure that their 
communities are not overlooked in the race for Arctic 
riches. 


During the course of interviews I conducted across 
the Arctic this past Winter, a recurrent theme was that 
indigenous peoples of the North, who have adapted to 
much over time, are eager to learn more about climate 
change so that they can prepare for the future, while 
working to safeguard their traditions. At the same 
time, there is a strong desire to monitor impacts lo- 
cally, and to work with legislatures and other decision 
makers to protect land rights, ensure local consulta- 
tion, advance their communities’ development agen- 
das and, in general, be at the heart of creating a new 
Arctic narrative. 


Hard, Cold Facts 


The fate of the Arctic is very much bound with the 
fate of non-Arctic regions. Non-Arctic activities are 
polluting the environment, contaminating the food 
chain, and altering climate conditions, ecosystems 
and lifestyles in the North. Surface temperature in- 
creases of 2° C or more are common in several areas. 
The ice pack is thinning, and permafrost is melting. 
Late summer ice coverage has already retreated by up 
to 20 percent, and the rate of loss is accelerating. Be- 
cause ice reflects sunlight, the melting of the ice pack 
is creating feedback loops in which open waters ab- 
sorb greater amounts of solar radiation. Melting per- 
mafrost is releasing methane and greenhouse gases 
into the atmosphere and jeopardizing infrastructure. 
Eroded coastal zones are more vulnerable to storm 
surge, putting already-vulnerable communities at 
even greater risk. Conversely, changes in the Arctic 
environment may be affecting global processes, in- 
cluding ocean circulation and weather systems. 


For all that is known about the Arctic much more is 
not well understood. A great deal of research is cur- 
rently underway in the framework of the 2007-2008 
International Polar Year (IPY). The IPY has brought 
together more than 60 countries to sponsor over 200 
polar projects. The results of these projects, to be fi- 
nalized in 2009, will provide an enormous burst of 
scientific information and knowledge about the Arc- 
tic, and at the same time illuminate a host of new 
questions for Arctic scientists. 


Points in a Circle 


A spin of the globe brings to light differing views to- 
ward the Arctic from around the pole. The US gov- 
ernment has not yet ratified UNCLOS. Although 
ratification enjoys bipartisan support and is a priority 


for the House and Senate leadership, opposition has 
continued to delay approval. As a result, the US is 
unable to file a territorial claim under UNCLOS. 

Last year, Senator Ted Stevens introduced legislation 
last calling for the negotiation of an international 
agreement to manage migratory, trans-boundary and 
straddling fish stocks in the Arctic Ocean and for the 
creation of a regional fisheries management organiza- 
tion. The White House, meanwhile, is currently re- 
viewing the nation’s Arctic policy and weighing 
whether to declare polar bears endangered species. 
At the same time, the Administration this past Febru- 
ary held a lease sale for offshore oil and gas develop- 
ment in the Beaufort Sea, while continuing to press 
for opening of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. 


Outside of the US, a number of other key circumpolar 
actors are very much shaping the agenda in the Arc- 
tic. Canada has made protection of its territorial 
claim to the Northwest Passage a national priority. 
The country’s determination was marked by Premier 
Stephen Harper’s announcement last summer that the 
government would spend $3.1 billion to build eight 
Arctic patrol vessels. During this announcement 
Harper famously quipped, “Canada has a choice 
when it comes to defending our sovereignty in the 
Arctic; either we use it or we lose it. And, make no 
mistake, this government intends to use it.” 


Norway, another major player in the Arctic, has 
called for sustainable development of the Arctic, an 
interest in part guided by its need to protect national 
fisheries. The country has declared its intention to be 
carbon neutral by 2020, and has adopted a High 
North strategy and a Barents Sea Integrated Manage- 


ment Plan that, among other things, establishes “no- 
go zones” for oil and gas development. At the same 
time, however, the country’s dependence on offshore 
oil and gas development has led government-owned 
Statoilhydro to open the Snohvit gas/LNG facility in 
the Barents Sea, bid on Beaufort Sea leases and enter 
an agreement with Russia’s Gazprom for develop- 
ment of the 3.8 trillion cubic meter Shtokman gas 
field, the world’s largest. 


The greatest driver for development in the Arctic is 
currently Russia. Russia governs approximately one 
half of the Arctic’s land territory and nearly half its 
inhabitants, including some of the world’s most se- 
verely challenged indigenous communities. If its 
claim for more territory under UNCLOS is approved, 
the country’s territory will expand by another 1.2 mil- 
lion square miles. Arctic Russia today produces ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the Arctic oil and 99 per- 
cent of Arctic gas. Exploitation of natural resources 
has famously driven the country’s explosive eco- 
nomic growth in recent years. Between the end of 
2006 and the end of 2007 alone, revenues to a state 
stabilization fund from oil receipts grew from $83 
billion to $156 billion. And further development is 


© envisioned: exploitation of Arctic oil and gas re- 
/ sources is a national priority under the country’s en- 
| ergy strategy. 


Governing the Arctic 


For a variety of climatic, technical, logistical and fi- 
nancial reasons, it is unclear how quickly Arctic re- 
sources might be exploited. Nevertheless, the grow- 
ing interest of Arctic and non-Arctic countries (e.g., 
China, EU) has underscored the need for effective 
regional cooperation and governance. Whether as the 
result of building on existing multilateral frame- 
works, such as UNCLOS, or via some sort of free- 
standing Arctic framework convention, an agreed set 
of standards will be needed for such activities as fish- 
ing, shipping, oil and gas development, and tourism, 


while enabling regional socio-economic development. 


The pre-eminent Arctic intergovernmental organiza- 
tion is the Arctic Council. Created in 1996, the Arc- 
tic Council brings together eight Arctic governments, 
six permanent indigenous participant organizations, 
and a host of observer nations and organizations. The 
Council’s landmark research has created a common 
frame of reference for understanding the physical and 
human dimensions of the Arctic. It has also provided 
a crucially important forum in which governments 
and indigenous organizations sit as equal partners to 
discuss and decide on matters of common concern. 
The Arctic Council, however, has not been a regula- 
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tory body, and is in fact very project-focused, leaving 
open for now the question how, and in what forum, 
emerging threats to the Arctic environment will be 
addressed. 


During May 2008, government representatives from 
the five littoral states - US, Canada, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Russia — will meet outside of the Arctic 
Council framework. Absent from the discussion will 
be Finland, Sweden and the Council’s six permanent 
participant indigenous organizations. Whether or not 
this “executive committee” approach will gain trac- 
tion remains unclear. The European Union has also 
developed a keen interest in Arctic matters and is ex- 
pected to announce the findings of an internal review 


of its Arctic-related policies later this year. Indige- 
nous and nongovernmental organizations, meanwhile, 
are doing what they can to build their capacity to ad- 
vocate effectively in a logistically complex and costly 
part of the world. 


What Funders Can Do 


The Arctic presents an opportunity to establish sound 
governance and stewardship practices in advance of 
anticipated development. Much work, however, is 
needed to strengthen civil society and indigenous or- 
ganizations (particularly in Russia), sustain the IPY 
legacy, support the work of the Arctic Council and 
address emerging governance needs. A group of fun- 
ders has begun cooperating to learn more about the 
Arctic and explore opportunities to coordinate Arctic- 
related grant making. For more information about 
this initiative, please contact the CGBD. 


John Bennett is the principal of Bennett & Associates, an inter- 
national environmental consultancy based in New York City. He 
is currently advising the J.M. Kaplan Fund regarding Arctic 
matters. John can be contacted at bennettandassoc@aol.com. 


President's Message trying to operate in a way that is much more respon- 
sive to it. 


Preparing for Climate Change 

The next step promises to be even more transforma- 
Steve Whitney, Bullitt Foundation tional. A recent rewrite of the Foundation’s strategic 
vision calls for creation of community, political, and 
economic models that successfully reconcile society’s 
obligation to sustain natural systems with its under- 
standable desire for health, convenience, and prosper- 
ity. Where once the Bullitt Foundation focused on 
large carnivores and wild landscapes, we now focus 
on human settlements and commerce. Our new vision 
statement brings clarity of purpose and a narrowing 
of programmatic scope. Going forward, we will view 
the Foundation’s work through the eyes of a human 
being, not through the eyes of a grizzly bear. 


“Opportunity favors the prepared mind.” This bit of 
wisdom is commonly attributed to the 19th century 
French scientist Louis Pasteur, although his actual 
quote was “Chance favors the prepared mind.” The 
distinction matters little. In humanity’s effort to 
tackle the daunting environmental challenges facing 
our planet, we’ll need healthy doses both of chance 
and opportunity. Preparation may well be the key to 
our survival as a species. 


At the Bullitt Foundation we seek to build an intellec- 
tually rigorous agenda while fostering sufficient ca- 
pacity in the conservation community to move that 
agenda forward. Historically, we’ve done our work 
through multiple programs, each addressing a critical 
area of environmental concern. In general, these pro- 
grams fell into two basic categories - one pertaining 
to issues associated with human communities, and 
one focused on conserving biological diversity. 


In recent years, however, we’ve endeavored to bring 
the two sides together and make more permeable the 
boundaries of the Foundation’s seven different pro- 
grams. Doing so has helped us identify effective 
points of leverage and opportunities to create syner- 
gies among grants. It also has added operational com- 
plexity, but we are convinced it is an approach that 
better reflects the world in which we operate. John 
Muir famously once said that in the natural world “. . 
. we find everything hitched to everything else.” It is 
a basic lesson of ecological science, and we are now 


The implications of this shift are profound, especially 
so for our programs traditionally focused on aquatic 
and terrestrial ecosystem conservation. I have strug- 
gled to determine how best to merge the Foundation’s 
interest in biodiversity conservation with its now 
clear focus on human communities and sustainability. 
The Bullitt vision states: “Any theory of sustainable 
development must be grounded in an understanding 
that the human economy is a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of the natural environment.” The question before 
us now is how to structure the Foundation’s programs 
so they are responsive to our vision and to that real- 


Ity. 


Aesop may have provided the answer in his fable 
about the goose. While there are several variations of 
the fable, every version ends with a dead goose and a 
truncated stream of golden eggs. In the context of 


building a model of environmental sustainability, 
Mother Nature is the equivalent of our goose that lays 
the golden eggs. We are completely dependent on her 
services for our survival. Not just the obvious things 
— the products we obtain from natural ecosystems — 
but also the fundamental life support services pro- 
vided by them: purification of air and regulation of 
water flows, detoxification and decomposition of 
wastes, regeneration of soil fertility, and production 
and maintenance of biodiversity. I believe work to 
perpetuate these essential services may be among our 
generation’s most important contributions in the next 
few decades. And, it is in this area of ecosystem ser- 
vices where my Foundation’s dual interests in sus- 
tainable development and healthy natural systems 
overlap most elegantly. 


The challenge of perpetuating ecosystem services 
over time is monumental given the traditional stress- 
ors associated with population growth and associated 
urban sprawl, and demands for minerals, energy sup- 
plies, renewable resources, and food. But, to do so in 
the face of climate change presents a challenge for 
which we are not yet prepared. 


It should be stated at this point, very clearly, that re- 
ducing greenhouse gas emissions must remain the top 
priority. Having said that, climate models project that 
under virtually any realistic scenario of greenhouse 
gas reduction, natural systems will suffer and ecosys- 
tem services will be affected. It appears inevitable 
there will be a future climate bottleneck our species 
must somehow navigate. We do not know precisely 
when the bottleneck will be encountered, and we do 


not know how constrained will be our journey. But 
we do know the bottleneck looms. 


The question that emerges most starkly is whether the 
planet will be able to support life on the other side. 
Will essential ecosystem services persist into the fu- 
ture? Will there be sufficient quantities of fresh water 
to drink, clean air to breathe, productive soils for 
food, and microorganisms to break down our waste? 
The answer may depend on work that must be done 
and actions that must be taken in the next decade or 
two, not a century from now. It is time to begin pre- 
paring for the inevitable impacts of climate change. 


Opportunity favors the prepared mind, indeed. 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 
Climate and Energy Funders Working Group 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group has been fo- 
cused on preparing for its Annual Meeting that took 
place on May 7-9 in Denver, CO. The 2008 Annual 
Meeting opened with Governor Ritter describing how 
Colorado went from a “do nothing” state to a climate 
leader. The program also focused on local, state, re- 
gional and federal policy opportunities, and feature 
lively discussions on how to move as ambitiously as 
possible. Participants learned more about how to sup- 
port the clean energy economy, especially through 
policies that drive investments. For the second year in 
a row, the Annual Meeting had double the attendance 
of year’s past. 


In March, the Climate and Energy Funders partici- 
pated in an Environmental Grantmakers Association 
(EGA)-sponsored Webinar, which served as a 
“climate change 101.” The webinar was attended by 
over 80 funders and featured the range of funder col- 
laboration on climate change. 


On a recent conference call, the climate funders also 
learned about Addressing Climate Change Through 
Direct Action: Mobilizing the Grassroots. Mike 
Brune, Executive Director of the Rainforest Action 
Network, which has played a role in the Texas coal 
fights as well as pushing for sustainable production of 
biofuels and Kassie Rohrbach, with The Energy Ac- 
tion Coalition, which has stepped up to the issue of 
climate change by organizing youth and pushing poli- 
cymakers to take bold action on climate change. 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group hosted a call 
on February 28, Green Jobs in the Balance, that de- 


scribed urgent work by advocates to extend tax cred- 
its for renewable energy (due to expire at year's end). 
If the tax credits are allowed to expire, an estimated 
115,000 high wage jobs in the clean energy sector 
will be lost and the budding industry will be stifled. 
The call also took a longer-term look at additional 
policy and constituency-building opportunities to 
build the clean energy sector. 


Finally, the Climate and Energy Funders Group 
helped plan the February 5-7 EGA State of the States 
Policy Briefing in Austin, Texas. The meeting fea- 
tured climate change as a central theme and focused 
on positive examples of state level policy campaigns. 
Highlights included a panel of Texas mayors who dis- 
cussed their role in stopping a number of coal-fired 
power plants that were slated to be built across the 
state, and a panel that explored how climate intersects 
with health, biodiversity, water, and energy justice. 


Health and Environmental Funders Network 
(HEFN) 


HEFN has set dates for two back-to-back events on 
December 9-12 for funders interested in health, envi- 
ronment, and justice. The first is a working meeting 
for funders interested in strategic collaboration on 
health and environment. The retreat is being designed 
to help funders learn from each other, share insights 
and strategies, and advance collaboration in and 
across funder interests in chemical policy reform; 
green chemistry and healthy economies; environ- 
mental health and environmental justice; women’s 


environmental health concerns and women’s leader- 
ship; and place-focused EH grantmaking. The second 
meeting is the third annual convening for funders 
supporting, or interested in, environmental health and 
environmental justice work in California, hosted by 
HEFN-California. 


HEFN staff has been busy attending and participating 
in a number of philanthropic meetings. HEFN staff 
and members developed programming for Grantmak- 
ers In Health annual meeting in February, including: 
“Partnerships to Tackle Disparities: Finding Common 
Ground,” a session to build funder partnerships on 
race, justice and disparities across issue areas and 
“Remediating Environmental Health Risks,” a site 
visit exploring neighborhoods that have banded to- 
gether to combat environmental health risks. 


On April 30, Kathy Sessions spoke on a panel at the 
Sustainability Funders’ meeting in Washington, DC 
on: Building the New Economy: Strategies towards 
Solutions: Green Chemistry, Green Materials, Green 
Jobs. Finally, on May 5, Kathy spoke on a panel 
along with Michelle DePass, Ford Foundation, and 
Ben Starrett, Funders Network on Smart Growth and 
Livable Communities, “Partnering to Create 
Healthy, Inclusive Communities.” 


This year’s monthly funder conference call series fo- 
cused on a number of cutting edge issues, including: 
“Moving the Media: the Toxic Toys Story,” “Call on 
the State Chemical Policy Campaigns,” “Protecting 
Public Health through Investor and Shareholder 
Strategies,” “Environmental Justice and Reproductive 
Justice: What Funders Should Know,” and ‘Funders’ 
conversation about Canadian environmental health 
developments.” 


Marine Conservation 


The Marine Working Group anticipates releasing the 
results of its annual member survey early this sum- 
mer. As this is the sixth year the survey has been con- 
ducted, it is now possible to discern medium-term 
trends in member funding. Staff at The Ocean Foun- 
dation is in the process of analyzing the data and pro- 
ducing the summary report. 


The summary report will provide information on the 
strategies, issues and level of grantmaking for each of 
the Marine Working Group members. Additionally, it 
will allow funders to compare their marine grantmak- 
ing programs with other leading marine funders. Fi- 
nally, it will assist Working Group members as they 
look for potential partners in collaborative funding. 


The Marine Working Group hosted its annual meet- 
ing on March 5-7 in Baltimore. The meeting, entitled 
“Ecosystem-based Approaches to Marine Manage- 
ment: Putting Together the Pieces,” allowed funders 
to learn about the following topics: 


e Estuary Health — Ecosystem Solutions 

e Ecosystem-based Approaches to Management to 
Address Climate Change Effects 

e Migratory Species & Ecosystem Conservation 

e Forage Fish Conservation 

e Major Obstacles to Ecosystem Approaches to 
Management 


Prior to the Marine Working Group annual meeting, 
the CGBD hosted a one-day briefing for funders on 
Arctic conservation issues. Briefing topics included: 


e Climate Science and the Arctic 

e Arctic Governance & International Perspectives 

e Circumpolar Native Community’s Perspectives 

e Environmental Pressures (Oil & Gas, Industrial 
Fishing, Global Shipping) 

e Mitigation and Adaptation 

e Funder Strategies and Feedback from Participants 


Land & Freshwater Conservation 


As co-chairs of the Working Group, Jen Sokolove 
and Don Weeden are reaching out to the full member- 
ship for feedback on how best to move ahead in the 
coming months. In late April, CGBD staff distributed 
an email message, reminding members of the group’s 
workplan and soliciting ideas for conference calls, 
CGBD Annual Meeting sessions, and stand-alone 
Working Group briefings. Responses to this outreach 
effort will be shared with the Working Group mem- 
bership in early summer. 


Building on a funder briefing hosted in late 2006, the 
Working Group has been hosting a series of confer- 
ence calls on US freshwater policy and management. 
Beginning with calls on (1) the concept of an “ideal 
water law” and (2) the relatively untapped potential 
of conservation and efficiency, the Working Group 
plans to continue this conference call series in the 
coming months. Potential topics include: climate 
change and water management; water markets; en- 
ergy and water management; national legislation; dy- 
namic flow regimes; FERC relicensing; water adjudi- 
cation and allocation; water trusts and land trusts; and 
nonpoint source water pollution. 


In mid-March, the Working Group hosted a confer- 
ence call on implementation of state wildlife action 
plans. A 2007 conference call focused on the creation 
of these plans; the March call addressed how the 
plans are being used to promote coordinated conser- 
vation efforts. These plans were drafted by each of 
the state wildlife agencies at the request of Congress 
and then reviewed and approved by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


In the approximately one year since the state wildlife 
action plans were approved, there have been many 
promising examples of how they are being imple- 
mented. From the way in which their wildlife priori- 
ties are being used by other agencies, such as agricul- 
ture and transportation departments, to the statements 
of support from governor's offices and the links to 
ballot initiatives and legislative measures, as well as, 
most recently, the connection to climate change legis- 
lation, these plans are showing great promise for lev- 
eraging funding and accelerating conservation efforts 
across the country. 


Other issues likely to be addressed in conference calls 
during the rest of 2008 include reform of the Mining 
Law of 1872 and recent developments regarding log- 
ging on roadless areas in US national forests. 


Conservation Science 


Co-chairs Joel Clement of the Wilburforce Founda- 
tion and Michael Webster of the Gordon & Betty 
Moore Foundation are rallying the Conservation Sci- 
ence Funders to begin to address the ambitious strate- 
gic framework that the group developed last year. In 
late April, they convened a conference call of some of 
the most active members Conservation Science Fun- 
ders to review recent accomplishments and to begin 


prioritizing projects for the rest of the year. At the 
CGBD Annual Meeting, Joel and Michael will con- 
vene an ad hoc session to narrow down the list of po- 
tential projects to two or three near-term priorities. 


On June 10, the Heinz Center will conduct a phone- 
and-web briefing on two reports the Center will re- 
lease simultaneously in mid-June. The main release is 
the second edition of the Center’s flagship report, The 
State of the Nation's Ecosystems. The 2008 edition 
includes new data, as well as new and refined indica- 


tors, and is an important step forward in ensuring that 
decision makers and the public receive comprehen- 
sive information about our nation’s changing ecosys- 
tems. 


The second report (tentatively titled “Road Map to a 
21st Century Environmental Information System’”’) 
will distill key lessons from the Heinz Center’s dec- 
ade-plus work in this area, and recommend specific 
policy and funding actions that can be taken by public 
and private actors to ensure that adequate information 
is available to cope with the ongoing (and rapidly in- 
creasing) alteration of the nation’s environment in the 
face of climate and other changes. 


Gulf of California 


At the Marine Working Group meeting in Baltimore, 
Beto Bedolfe and Marina Cazorla gave a presentation 
and update on philanthropic collaboration in the Gulf 
of California region. The Gulf of California funders 
group continues to discuss regional land conservation 
issues, and a Mexican advisory committee is being 
formed in consultation with potential funders. CGBD 
has also been facilitating funder discussion of vaquita 
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conservation and fisheries management issues in the 
Upper Gulf. The Fondo Mexicano para Conservacion 
de la Naturaleza (FMCN) or Mexican Fund for the 
Conservation of Nature recently convened initial 
meetings of the regional advisory committee for the 
new Gulf of California MPA endowment fund in La 
Paz. 


The next Alto Golfo Sustentable (AGS) meeting is 
scheduled for May 8-9 in Mexicali, with recent policy 
statements from the Mexican government regarding 
vaquita conservation likely to be a principal topic of 
discussion. On May 18-22, the Mexican Marine 
Mammal Society meeting takes place in Ensenada, 
including a special vaquita event on May 19th. 


Several site visits for funders to the GOC region are 
coming up soon, including: 


Immediately prior to the CGBD Annual Meeting 
in Tuscon, a trip to visit Kino Bay, Tiburon Is- 
land, and Canal de Infiernillo where the Seri peo- 
ple live in the state of Sonora, with Ocean Revo- 
lution and the writer and naturalist Peter Matthies- 
sen. Tentative dates are May 29-31. 

In June/July, the International Community Foun- 
dation is organizing a series of site visits to Baja 
California with Expedia, the UN Foundation, and 
the World Heritage Alliance focused on sustain- 
able tourism. 

In June and July, marine conservation organiza- 
tion COBI will be organizing trips to the islands 
of Natividad (on the Pacific coast) and San Pedro 
Martir (in the Gulf of California) to perform re- 
search. 


CGBD MEMBER NEWS 


Environment Now would like to introduce the newest 
member of its team, Caryn Mandelbaum. As Direc- 
tor of the Freshwater Program, Caryn oversees Envi- 
ronment Now’s efforts to eliminate the over- 
extraction of freshwater resources by maximizing ef- 
ficient, equitable consumption and protecting natu- 
rally flowing water. 


Caryn comes to Environment Now most recently 
from Turtle Island Restoration Network, where she 
worked on marine life protection through high seas 
fisheries litigation and a mercury-in-seafood aware- 
ness campaign. Caryn also brings organizing and ad- 


vocacy tools gained at Global Exchange, the San 
Francisco League of Urban Gardeners, and the Foun- 
dation for Deep Ecology. These tools were princi- 
pally informed by sustainability and conservation 
models practiced in Caribbean and South American 
nations. 


Caryn holds a J.D. from UCLA School of Law and a 
Master’s in Urban Planning from UCLA’s School of 
Public Affairs. Her Master’s thesis, entitled “One 
Step Forward, Two Steps Back: Coordinating Water 
Management and Development in Response to The 
Costa-Kuehl Act of 2002,” was published by the Pa- 
cific Institute to affect policy reform at the state level. 
While at UCLA, Caryn served as the Editor-in-Chief 
of the Chicano/Latino Law Review and she co- 
founded the Sustainable Urban Network (SUN) to 
provide community organizations with key academic 
research. 


The John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation 
is pleased to announce that Christopher Holtz has 
been named Asia/Pacific Program Officer in Conser- 
vation and Sustainable Development. Chris comes to 
the foundation from the Critical Ecosystems Partner- 
ship Fund (CEPF), where he was the Asia Grant Di- 
rector and supervised the development of investment 
strategies, building partnerships among donors, and 
managing grant portfolios. Chris will coordinate 
MacArthur's conservation grant making in the Hima- 
layas, Lower Mekong Valley, and Melanesia focal 
areas. He holds degrees in political science and public 
policy from Baylor University and Haverford Col- 
lege. 


The Surdna Foundation has named Sharon Alpert 
the organization’s new Program Director for the En- 
vironment. As such, she becomes the second Director 
of the largest of Surdna’s programs. Sharon succeeds 
former Program Director Hooper Brooks, who led the 
Environment program since 1991. She joined the 
Surdna Foundation in 2004 and worked closely with 
Hooper for three years before he departed last June to 
become the Director of International Programmes at 
the London-based Prince’s Foundation for the Built 
Environment. 


Sharon served the Surdna Foundation first as an As- 
sociate Program Officer and was then promoted to 
Program Officer. Prior to the Surdna Foundation, she 
worked at the Ford Foundation in the Community and 
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Resource Development unit. She brings experiences 
to philanthropy from working in the environmental 

and community development fields, and the private 

sector. 


The V. Kann Rasmussen Foundation is pleased to 
announce that Irene Krarup has accepted appoint- 
ment as Associate Director of the Foundation. Ms. 
Krarup has served as Vice Consul and Cultural Atta- 
ché of Denmark to the United States from 1998 to 
2008 and has extensive experience in international 
not-for-profit programming, strategic planning and 
public outreach. Ms. Krarup will work directly with 
Martin S. Kaplan, Managing Director and Trustee of 
the Foundation, and Dr. Lois E.H. Smith, Co- 
Managing Director and Trustee. 


With Irene Krarup as Associate Director, VKRF is 
planning to enhance its grantmaking activities in the 
international field — with grants in 2008 and 2009 fo- 
cusing primarily on programs to encourage a success- 
ful outcome of the COP 15 conference in Copenha- 
gen in December 2009. She will also take part in the 
continuing long term strategic planning of VRKF. 


CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON 


BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 
Presidio Bldg 1016, 2nd floor 
PO Box 29361 
San Francisco, CA 94129 
cgbd@cgbd.org www.cgbd.org 


Michael L. Fischer, Executive Director 
William Hull, Program Officer 
Cynthia Lyon, Finance Manager 
Paige Brown, Climate Program Manager 
Johnnae Nardone, Climate Program Associate 
Kathy Sessions, HEFN Coordinator 
Karla Fortunato, HEFN Deputy Coordinator 
Ramtin Arablouei, HEFN Program Associate 
Marina Cazorla, Gulf of California Coordinator 


